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job performance. These shortfalls adversely affected agency operations and 
hindered military, law enforcement, counterterrorism, and diplomatic efforts. 
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workforce strategies to fill their foreign language needs (providing staff 
with language training, paying incentives, recruiting employees with foreign 
language skills, and using information technology) . One agency adopted a 
strategic approach to workforce planning that links the foreign language 
program to the agency's strategic objectives and program goals. The other 
agencies have yet to pursue overall strategic planning. Seven appendixes 
present: research details; human capital management and workforce planning 
guidance; comments from the Army, Department of State, Foreign Commercial 
Service, and Federal Bureau of Investigation; and General Accounting Office 
contact and staff acknowledgements. (SM) 
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^ Accountability * Integrity * Reliability 

United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 



January 31, 2002 

The Honorable Thad Cochran 
The Honorable Christopher J. Dodd 
United States Senate 

The Honorable James A. Leach 
The Honorable Sam Farr 
House of Representatives 

In the wake of a changing security environment and the increasing 
globalization of the U.S. economy, federal agencies’ needs for personnel 
with foreign language proficiency have grown significantly. Since the end of 
the Cold War, the emergence of new nation states, the presence of a wider 
range of security threats, and the signing of new trade agreements have 
imposed greater demands on the foreign language capabilities of federal 
agencies in areas such as intelligence gathering, counterterrorism efforts, 
diplomatic affairs, and U.S. commercial operations overseas. At the same 
time, many agencies have experienced reductions in their workforces, 
limited hiring, and a growing number of employees who are eligible for 
retirement. These conditions have contributed to gaps in foreign language 
skills that agencies are beginning to address. In light of the September 2001 
attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon and the subsequent 
U.S. response, agency efforts to address such gaps have taken on increased 
importance and urgency. 

As agreed with your offices, this report reviews the use of foreign language 
skills at the U.S. Army, the Department of State, the Department of 
Commerce’s Foreign Commercial Service, and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI). 1 Specifically, we (1) examined the nature and impact 
of reported foreign language shortages, (2) determined the strategies that 
federal agencies use to address these specific shortages, and (3) assessed 



‘We issued a separate For Official Use Only report which included details on National 
Security Agency/Central Security Service operations. See Foreign Languages: Five 
Agencies Could Use Human Capital Strategy to Handle Staffing and Proficiency 
Shortfalls (GAO-02-237, Jan. 31, 2002). We also issued a classified report providing related 
staffing details on the National Security Agency/Central Security Service and the Federal 
Biueau of Investigation’s foreign language programs. See Foreign Languages: Staffing 
Shortfalls and Related Information for the National Security Agency and Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (GAO-C-02-258R, Jan. 31, 2002). 
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the efforts of agencies to implement an overall strategic workforce plan to 
address current and projected shortages. 



Results in Brief 



o 

ERIC 



To answer these objectives, we initially reviewed the operations of 17 
federal agencies and offices. We then selected 4 agencies for more detailed 
review, as agreed with your offices. We selected these agencies to ensure 
that we had a mix of both small and large programs and a broad 
representation of program areas including national security, foreign 
diplomacy, and U.S. economic interests. We then developed a data 
collection instrument that we administered to all 4 agencies. The State 
Department provided only partial information on foreign language 
shortages. We also conducted interviews with key officials in these 
agencies and reviewed and analyzed supporting documentation, data, and 
studies. For further information on our scope and methodology, see 
appendix I. 



The four federal agencies covered in our review reported shortages of 
translators and interpreters as well as shortages of staff, such as diplomats 
and intelligence specialists, with foreign language skills that are critical to 
successful job performance. Agency officials stated that these shortfalls 
have adversely affected agency operations and hindered U.S. military, law 
enforcement, intelligence, counterterrorism, and diplomatic efforts. Many 
shortages were in hard-to-leam languages from the Middle East and Asia, 
although shortages varied greatly depending on the agency, occupation, 
and language. Agency officials said that foreign language shortages are, in 
part, caused by technology advances that allow the collection of growing 
amounts of information and thus require greater numbers of staff proficient 
in foreign languages; by rising language proficiency requirements in the 
face of changing and more complex agency missions; and by a competitive 
job market that has made attracting and retaining staff more difficult. At 
the FBI, for example, shortages of language-proficient staff have resulted in 
the accumulation of thousands of hours of audiotapes and pages of written 
material that have not been reviewed or translated. The FBI says this 
situation has hindered its prosecution of criminal cases and limited its 
ability to identify, arrest, and convict violent gang members. Diplomatic 
and intelligence officials have stated that lack of staff with foreign language 
skills has weakened the fight against international terrorism and drug 
trafficking and resulted in less effective representation of U.S. interests 
overseas. 
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The agencies we reviewed reported using a range of workforce strategies in 
an attempt to fill their specific foreign language needs. These strategies 
included staff development efforts such as language training and pay 
incentives, human capital management efforts such as recruiting 
employees with foreign language skills or hiring contractors, or taking 
advantage of information technology such as networked computers and 
contractor databases to optimize the use of existing foreign language 
resources. In general, agencies used contractors tQ meet their additional 
translation and interpretation needs, while staff training was one of the 
most widely used options for filling language-skill needs in other areas. 
While these assorted efforts have had some success, the agencies’ current 
strategies have not fully met the need for some foreign language skills. 

One of the four agencies we reviewed has reported undertaking efforts to 
resolve its foreign language shortages by focusing on human capital 
management and workforce planning, as suggested in Office of Personnel 
Management (OPM) and GAO guidance . 2 The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has instituted an action plan that links its foreign language 
program to the Bureau’s strategic objectives and program goals. This 
action plan attempts to define the strategies, performance measures, 
responsible parties, and resources the Bureau needs to address current and 
projected foreign language shortages. In contrast, the other three agencies 
have yet to pursue overall strategic planning in this area. The Army, the 
State Department, and the Foreign Commercial Service’s (FCS) initiatives 
are not part of a coordinated plan of action with regard to foreign language 
recruitment, training, pay incentives, and workforce restructuring. 

In this report, we are recommending that the Army, the State Department, 
and the Foreign Commercial Service develop a comprehensive strategic 
approach to human capital management and workforce planning in order 
to better address current and projected shortages in staff with foreign 
language skills. In commenting on a draft of this report, the Army agreed 
with our recommendation but objected to a perceived requirement that 
Office of Personnel Management and GAO guidance must serve as the 
models for developing a strategic approach to human capital management. 
To address the Army’s concern, we revised our recommendation to clarify 
that it focused on the core human capital and workforce planning 



2 See Human Capital: A Self-Assessment Checklist for Agency Leaders (GAO/OGC-00-14G, 
Sept. 2000) and Strategic Human Resources Management: Aligning with the Mission 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Personnel Management, Sept. 1999). 
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principles promoted by OPM and GAO. The State Department provided a 
list of activities that it believes are responsive to our recommendation. The 
Foreign Commercial Service agreed with the recommendation. 



Background 



o 

ERLC 



Although more than 70 federal agencies have foreign language needs, some 
of the largest programs are concentrated in the Army, the State 
Department, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Office of Personnel and Management records indicate that 
the government employs just under a thousand translators and interpreters 
in the job series reserved for this group. The government also employs tens 
of thousands of individuals who use foreign language skills in positions 
such as cryptologic linguists, 3 human intelligence collectors, 4 FBI special 
agents and legal attaches, State Department Foreign Service officers, and 
Department of Commerce Foreign Commercial Service officers. 6 For the 
four agencies we reviewed, a total of nearly twenty thousand staff are 
employed in positions that require some foreign language proficiency. 

Federal agencies use the foreign language proficiency scale established by 
the federal Interagency Language Roundtable to rank an individual’s 
language skills. The scale has six levels from 0 to 5— with 5 being the most 
proficient— to assess an individual’s ability to speak, read, listen, and write 
in another language. Proficiency requirements vary by agency and position 
but tend to congregate at the second and third levels of the scale. Table 1 
shows the language skill requirements for each proficiency level. 



“Cryptologic linguists specialize in intercepting and interpreting intelligence information 
collected electronically. Cryptologic linguists from the military services help collect signal 
intelligence data. 

"These employees work with individuals rather than interpret information intercepted 
electronically or by other means. 

6 OPM does not maintain comprehensive records on the number of federal employees 
serving in positions requiring foreign language skills. 
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Table 1: Federal Foreign Language-Speaking Proficiency Levels 


Proficiency level 


Language capability requirements 


O-None 


No practical capability in the language. 


1 - Elementary 


Sufficient capability to satisfy basic survival 
needs and minimum courtesy and travel 
requirements. 


2 - Limited working 


Sufficient capability to meet routine social 
demands and limited job requirements. 
Can deal with concrete topics in past, 
present, and future tense. 


3 - General professional 


Able to use the language with sufficient 
ability to participate in most formal and 
informal discussions on practical, social, 
and professional topics. Can conceptualize 
and hypothesize. 


4 - Advanced professional 


Able to use the language fluently and 
accurately on all levels normally pertinent 
to professional needs. Has range of 
language skills necessary for persuasion, 
negotiation, and counseling. 


5 - Functionally native 


Able to use the language at a functional 
level equivalent to a highly articulate, well- 
educated native speaker. 



Note: When proficiency substantially exceeds one base skill level yet does not fully meet the criteria 
for the next base level, a plus sign (+) designation may be added. 



Source: Compiled by GAO from Interagency Language Roundtable documents. 



The difference between the second and the third proficiency levels-the 
ability to interact effectively with native speakers-is significant in terms of 
training costs and productivity. For example, the Department of Defense 
(DOD) expects that more than 1 year of language training is required to 
bring a new speaker of a hard-to-leam language such as Arabic up to the 
second level. Moving to the third level of proficiency generally requires 
practical field experience. The benefits of reaching this higher level of 
proficiency, however, can be substantial. U.S. government research has 
shown that a level-3 speaker is up to four times as productive as a speaker 
at level 2. 
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Agencies Reported 
Varied Foreign 
Language Shortages 



Officials in the four agencies we reviewed — the U.S. Army, the Department 
of State, the Foreign Commercial Service, and the FBI — have reported 
varied types and degrees of foreign language shortages, depending on the 
agency, job position, and language. They noted shortages of translators 
and interpreters and people with skills in specific languages, as well as a 
shortfall in proficiency level among people who use foreign language skills 
in their jobs. The Army’s greatest foreign language needs were for 
translators and interpreters, cryptologic linguists, and human intelligence 
collectors. The State Department has not filled all of its positions requiring 
foreign language skills. Further, the State Department does not have 
reliable aggregate data on whether Foreign Service officers currently 
serving in positions requiring foreign language ability have the appropriate 
language skills for their position. As for the Foreign Commercial Service, 
although it has relatively few positions that require foreign language 
proficiency, it had significant shortfalls in personnel with skills in six 
critical languages . 6 While the FBI does not have a set number of positions 
for its special agent linguists, these agents must have some level of foreign 
language proficiency they can use in conducting investigations. When 
identified by language, FBI staffing and proficiency data are classified. 

Foreign language shortages can, in part, be traced to technology advances 
that allow the collection of growing amounts of information, rising 
proficiency requirements attributable to greater involvement in global 
activities, and an increasingly competitive job market that makes attracting 
and retaining qualified staff more difficult. Agency officials noted that 
these shortages have hindered prosecution of fraud cases and efforts to 
identify, arrest, and convict violent gang members; resulted in less effective 
representation of U.S. interests abroad; and resulted in less timely 
interpretation and translation of intercepted materials possibly related to 
terrorism or national security threats. 



'The FCS manages a relatively small operation compared with the other organizations we 
reviewed. The FCS is charged with the promotion of goods and services from the United 
States and the protection of U.S. business interests abroad. This work is carried out by 
foreign commercial officers stationed at 160 overseas posts located in commercial centers 
throughout the world. 
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Agencies Reported 
Shortages of Translators 
and Interpreters 



Most of the agencies we reviewed experienced shortages in both 
translators and interpreters, with the Army reporting some of the most 
acute shortages. The State Department reported shortages but used large 
numbers of contract translators and interpreters; the Foreign Commercial 
Service used contract translators and interpreters when needed; and the 
FBI supplemented its staff of full-time translators and interpreters with 
numerous contract linguists. 



• The Army provided data only on translator and interpreter positions for 
six languages it considers critical: Arabic, Korean, Mandarin Chinese, 
Persian-Farsi, Russian, and Spanish (we excluded Spanish from our 
analysis, because the Army has a surplus of Spanish language 
translators and interpreters). As shown in table 2, the Army had 
authorization for 329 translator and interpreter positions for these five 
languages in fiscal year 2001 but filled only 183 of them, leaving a 
shortfall of 146 (44 percent). 





Table 2: Shortfalls of Army Translators and Interpreters, by Language, Fiscal Year 
2001 




Authorized 

positions 


Filled 

positions 


Unfilled 

positions 


Percent 

shortfall 


Arabic 


84 


42 


42 


50% 


Korean 


62 


39 


23 


37 


Mandarin 

Chinese 


52 


32 


20 


38 


Persian-Farsi 


40 


13 


27 


68 


Russian 


91 


57 


34 


37 


Total 


329 


183 


146 


44 



Source: Army response to GAO data collection instrument. 




The Army supplemented its translator and interpreter staff with 
contractors to meet intermittent and ongoing work needs. For 
example, the Army has had more than 1,000 contract linguists serving 
in Bosnia and Kosovo over the past few years. 

• The State Department had 50 authorized translator and interpreter 
positions for fiscal year 2001, of which 37 were filled, creating a 26 
percent shortfall. However, it had more than 1,800 translators and 
interpreters who could be called upon as needed. 
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• FCS does not have established translator and interpreter positions and 
therefore relies on locally hired employees and its commercial officers 
for these tasks. If these individuals are unavailable, FCS will use 
contractors for translation and interpretation services. 

• The FBI had 415 authorized translator and interpreter positions in fiscal 
year 2001, 360 of which were filled— a 13 percent shortfall. The FBI also 
had a contract workforce of 463 translators and interpreters, who it 
reported were provided with part- to full-time employment. For fiscal 
year 2003, the FBI has requested 96 full-time translators and interpreters 
in addition to the 415 authorized translator and interpreter positions. 



Agencies Reported 
Shortages of Staff with 
Foreign Language Skills 



The Army 



For the four agencies we reviewed, foreign language skills also fell short in 
several other areas. These included Army cryptologic linguists and human 
intelligence collectors, State Department Foreign Service officers, 
Commerce Department Foreign Commercial Service officers, and FBI 
special agent linguists. Individuals who fill these positions have different 
skills from translators and interpreters in that they may require a lower 
level of proficiency in a foreign language to do their job successfully. For 
example, a State Department Foreign Service officer working abroad may 
need such skills at the second or third level of proficiency to interact with 
local authorities, collect information, and converse socially, while 
translators and interpreters generally need to be at least at the third level or 
higher. 

For fiscal year 2002, the Army has designated approximately 15,000 
positions as requiring language proficiency. These positions span 
approximately 62 languages and cover active duty, National Guard, and 
Reserve personnel. The Army has two language proficiency standards: 
memorized proficiency for Special Forces personnel and basic linguist 
skills for other Army positions requiring foreign language skills. 

In fiscal year 2001, the Army had a shortfall of cryptologic linguists in two 
of the six foreign languages it viewed as most critical — Korean and 
Mandarin Chinese. Overall, there were 142 unfilled positions, which 
amounted to a 25 percent shortfall in cryptologic linguists in these two 
languages. Table 3 provides data on these shortfalls, by language. 
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Table 3: Shortfalls of Army Cryptologic Linguists, by Language, Fiscal Year 2001 



The State Department 



O 
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Language 


Authorized 

positions 


Filled 

positions 


Unfilled 

positions 


Percent 

shortfall 


Korean 


434 


331 


103 


24% 


Mandarin 

Chinese 


144 


105 


39 


27 


Total 


578 


436 


142 


25 



Source: U.S. Army response to GAO data collection instrument. 



The Army also had a shortfall of human intelligence collectors in five of the 
six foreign languages it viewed as most critical in this area— Arabic, 
Russian, Spanish, Korean, and Mandarin Chinese. 7 Overall, there were 108 
unfilled positions, which amounted to a 13 percent shortfall in these five 
languages. The greatest number of unfilled human intelligence collector 
positions was in Arabic, but the largest percentage shortfall was in 
Mandarin Chinese. Table 4 provides data on these shortfalls, by language. 




Table 4: Shortfalls of Army Human Intelligence Collectors, by Language, Fiscal Year 
2001 



Language 


Authorized 

positions 


Filled 

positions 


Unfilled 

positions 


Percent 

shortfall 


Arabic 


209 


170 


39 


19% 


Russian 


205 


197 


8 


4 


Spanish 


181 


163 


18 


10 


Korean 


174 


149 


25 


14 


Mandarin 

Chinese 


58 


40 


18 


31 


Total 


827 


719 


108 


13 



Source: U.S. Army response to GAO data collection instrument. 



As of July 2001, the State Department had 2,581 positions, or 29 percent of 
all Foreign Service positions, designated as requiring some level of foreign 
language proficiency. These positions spanned 64 languages. The 
department acknowledged that it continues to have a shortfall of Foreign 



7 There was no shortfall in Persian-Farsi speakers. 
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Foreign Commercial Service 



O 
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Service officers who meet the language requirements for their positions. 
The reported figures regarding these shortfalls varied considerably, 
however, from a high of 50 percent who did not meet the requirements to a 
low of 16 percent. These figures appeared in two State Department 
reports— one in January 2001 and the other in March 2001. When asked to 
explain these discrepancies, State Department officials noted that some of 
its personnel databases have coding errors. The officials said that they 
hoped to have accurate information on staff meeting the foreign language 
proficiency requirements for these positions shortly. In commenting on a 
draft of this report, the State Department indicated that it is now preparing 
reports to the Congress using the language capabilities of staff assigned in 
the current year. According to the State Department, it is relying on a hand 
count by the responsible office using primary records to prepare these 
reports. 



State Department officials noted that all the foreign languages used at U.S. 
embassies are considered critical. However, certain languages are deemed 
harder to learn or fill. For example, the department pays incentives to 
encourage people to pursue the five languages that require the longest 
amount of time to learn (nearly 2 years)— Mandarin Chinese, Arabic, 
Japanese, Korean, and Cantonese Chinese. Vacancies in these positions in 
July 2001 are listed in table 5. 



Table 5: State Department Positions and Vacancies for Five Hard-to-Learn 
Languages, July 2001 


Language 


Number of 
language- 
designated 
positions 


Number of vacant 
positions 


Percent of 
positions vacant 


Mandarin Chinese 


178 


8 


4% 


Arabic 


112 


7 


6 


Japanese 


50 


2 


4 


Korean 


29 


4 


14 


Cantonese Chinese 


1 


0 


0 


Total 


370 


21 


6 



Source: State Department data. 



Overall, at the FCS, there were 155 overseas positions for permanent staff 
that required proficiency in a total of 23 foreign languages. As seen in table 
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6, the FCS had significant shortfalls in staff that required foreign language 
proficiency in 6 hard-to-fill languages — 55 percent as of April 2001. In these 
6 languages — Mandarin Chinese, Russian, Japanese, Indonesian, Korean, 
and Turkish— unfilled positions ranged from 33 percent (for Korean and 
Turkish speakers) to 71 percent (for Russian speakers). FCS management 
noted that in determining an employee’s assignment, it focused on business 
acumen first and the willingness of an employee to learn a language 
second. 




Table 6: Shortfalls of FCS Officers, by Language, as of April 2001 



Language 


Authorized 

positions 


Filled 

positions 


Unfilled 

positions 


Percent 

shortfall 


Mandarin 

Chinese 


31 


15 


16 


52% 


Russian 


14 


4 


10 


71 


Japanese 


16 


7 


9 


56 


Indonesian 


4 • 


2 


2 


50 


Korean 


3 


2 


1 


33 


Turkish 


3 


2 


1 


33 


Total 


71 


32 


39 


55 



Note: Because of the small size of the FCS, some of the percentages are calculated on a small 
number of positions. Figures for FCS in the table refer only to 6 hard-to-fill languages. The 
comparable shortfall for the 23 languages used by FCS personnel is 45 percent. 

Source: FCS response to GAO data collection instrument. 

In commenting on this report, the FCS said that 27 of the 39 positions listed 
in table 6 as unfilled were staffed by individuals whose foreign language 
abilities were below the required levels. The FCS reported that 7 of the 27 
individuals in the “unfilled positions” had valid test scores in Mandarin 
Chinese when they were assigned, but these scores expired while they 
were abroad. The FCS plans to retest the individuals when they are in the 
United States for home leave or reassignment (tested foreign language 
proficiency is generally valid for 5 years). The other 12 positions remained 
vacant. 
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The FBI 



Several Factors Have 
Contributed to Changing 
Agency Needs 



O 
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In fiscal year 2001, the FBI had 1,792 special agents with foreign language 
skills in more than 40 languages. The FBI refers to these agents as “special 
agent linguists.” They interview suspects and develop informants, 8 
sometimes performing these duties in a foreign language. The Bureau does 
not set a staffing goal for special agents with foreign language skills, 
however, making it impossible to calculate shortfall figures. As seen in 
table 7, close to half of the Bureau’s special agents with foreign language 
skills have attained a “general professional level” (level 3) or higher degree 
of foreign language proficiency. FBI officials said many of the special 
agents listed as having no foreign language proficiency are currently 
receiving language training. 



Table 7: FBI Special Agent Linguists’ Foreign Language-Proficiency Levels, Fiscal 
Year 2001 


Proficiency level 


Number of agents 


Percent of total 


Level 0-none 


169 


9% 


Level 1- elementary 


322 


18 


Level 2-limited working 


512 


29 


Level 3- general professional 


468 


26 


Level 4-advanced 
professional 


257 


14 


Level 5- functionally native 


64 


4 


Total 


1,792 


100 



Source: FBI response to GAO data collection instrument. 



The Army and the FBI face a dramatic increase in the volume of 
intelligence data available for analysis because of technological advances 
in data collection. Where past intelligence data-gathering focused on 
capturing line-of-sight radio communications or FBI wiretaps, information 
can now be collected from other sources such as fiber-optic cables, cell 
phones, and the Internet. For example, the head of the FBI’s Language 
Services Section stated that new technology is expected to increase the 
volume of foreign language work by as much as 30 percent each year. She 
added that the volume of foreign language material generated from 



included in this group are special agent linguists serving as legal attaches at 44 embassies 
outside the United States. 
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